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702 Book Notices. 

in a pleasant manner. He was presented to the Emperor and Empress of Japan, 
and has this to say of them: 

The Emperor was dressed in a dark military uniform very like that of a French general. He is the 
122nd member of his family, in unbroken line, who has ruled over Japan. His appearance is familiar 
through published photographs. His face remains immobile, and, if one may say so without disrespect, 
it is expressionless, impassive, and mask-like. As his Majesty does not speak English, his questions 
and my answers were interpreted by one of the Lords-in-Waiting. The etiquette of the Court requires 
that the conversation should be in so low a tone as to be practically whispered. The Emperor was good 
•enough to ask about my journey and my impressions of Japan. He made enquiries as to the health of 
His Majesty the King of England, and asked me much as to my opinion of the Japanese military hos- 
pitals, medical field equipment, and the like. 

Her Majesty the Empress received me in an adjacent room, in which she had already graciously 
received my wife and daughter. She was attended by her Lord Chamberlain and three Ladies-in- 
Waiting, who were all in European dress. The Empress, whose face is most vivacious and alert, also 
speaks no language but Japanese. The conversation I had the honour to hold with her took place 
through the medium of a Lady-in- Waiting, and was conducted in a whisper. 

Lectures on Commerce. Delivered before the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of Chicago. Edi- 
ted by Henry Rand Hatfield. Vol. i (second edition), viii and 287 pp. 
and Index. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1904. (Price, $1.50.) 
In the introductory lecture treating of the "Higher Commercial Education," 
Prof. Laughlin says that the essential aim of a college of commerce should be 
not only to give useful information, but also to give the knowledge of underlying 
principles and that mental grip which will provide the possessor with the capacity 
to meet comprehendingly new problems. Five lectures follow on railroad manage- 
ment, operation, and problems; five on trade and industry — The Steel Industry, 
History of the Art of Forging, Commercial Value of Advertising, Methods in 
Wholesale Business, and The Credit Department of Modern Business; and five 
on Banking and Insurance — The Comptroller of the Currency, Methods of Bank- 
ing, Investments, Foreign Exchange, and Fire Insurance. These lectures were 
given by men of affairs and of eminence in their callings, who from their long 
and rich experience contributed in this manner to acquaint students with some of 
the practical aspects of business. All the advanced commercial courses in our 
schools may profit by these authoritative series of lectures. 

Ethiopia in Exile. Jamaica Revisited. By B. Pullen-Burry. 288 

pp. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1905. (Price, 6s.) 
The book deals with the life and conditions of the negroes of Jamaica and the 
United States. The Jamaica chapters occupy about two-thirds of the space, and 
include, besides the main topic, a large amount of information on the present state 
and prospects of the island, with many suggestions to tourists as to what to see. 
The tourist traffic is rapidly developing, and many Americans are flocking there. 
On the whole, the author, an English lady, gives a favourable impression of the 
Jamaica negroes. An increasing number of the descendants of the former hard- 
working slaves are becoming owners of land and are learning to cultivate the soil 
intelligently and profitably. Illiteracy is gradually being stamped out, with other 
objectionable features handed down from the semi-savagery of slavery. This 
progress, observes the author, is in marked contrast with the backwardness of most 
of the other Caribbean negroes, but it does not imply as much advance as the 
study of the African race in the United States reveals. An able and careful 
summary of the negro problem in our country, occupying about 100 pages, is 
based upon the author's own investigations and the authoritative data and opin- 
ions thus far published. The book is written with more than ordinary breadth of 
view and in a scientific spirit. 



